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BLACK  BEAR  MANAGEMENT 
IN  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL  PARK 
1977 


I.  Summary 

Ninety-seven  bear  incidents  involving  property  damage,  personal 
injury  or  visitor  inconvenience  were  reported  in  GSMNP  during  1977. 
Eight  personal  injuries  were  reported.  Forty-seven  (48%)  of  the 
reported  incidents  occurred  in  the  backcountry:  most  of  these  involved 
damage  to  food,  backpacks  or  tents.  Most  of  the  frontcountry  incidents 
were  at  campsites  and  involved  damage  to  trailers,  cars  or  food  coolers. 
Six  of  the  eight  personal  injuries  occurred  along  Newfound  Gap  Road. 
Bears  in  picnic  areas,  especially  Chimneys,  were  a  persistent  nuisance, 
but  Case  Incident  Records  were  generally  not  filed  on  incidents  in 
picnic  areas. 

Twenty-six  bear  were  translocated  a  total  of  twenty-nine  times  for 
management  reasons.  Bear  incidents  resulted  in  seven  backcountry  site 
closures.  Three  citations  for  bear  feeding  were  issued. 
II.  Incidents 

All  97  reported  incidents  occurred  between  April  12  and  October  19. 
Bears  are  most  active  during  the  seasons  of  high  visitor  use.  Frequency 
of  backcountry  incidents  was  more  or  less  constant  from  May  through 
August,  while  frontcountry  incidents  peaked  sharply  in  August  (Figure  1). 
Possible  factors  affecting  frequency  of  incidents  include  number  and 
movement  patterns  of  bears,  availability  of  natural  food  and  visitation 
patterns. 
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A.  Backcountry 

Of  the  47  reported  backcountry  incidents,  property  damage  occurred 
in  at  least  27  (57%).   In  two  cases,  there  is  no  record  of  whether  or 
not  anything  was  damaged.  There  were  nine  reports  of  bears  taking  food 
without  damaging  property;  and  nine  reported  incidents  where  no  damage 
of  any  kind  occurred.  The  items  most  often  damaged  or  taken  were  back- 
packs (27)  and  tents  (9).  Other  damaged  items  included  camera  case, 
sleeping  bag,  stove,  clothing,  flashlight,  canteen  and  cooking  equipment. 

Reported  backcountry  damage,  including  food,  totaled  at  least  $1,956. 
In  eight  cases  there  is  no  report  of  the  value  of  damaged  property,  so 
the  average  value  of  damage  for  reported  backcountry  incidents  was 
$1,956  divided  by  39  incidents,  or  $50.   In  twenty-one  incidents  the 
pack  was  suspended  above  the  ground  and  in  seven  it  was  on  the  ground 
(there  is  no  record  of  how  the  pack  was  stored  in  the  other  Case  Incident 
Records).  Five  of  the  seven  incidents  where  the  pack  was  on  the  ground 
involved  day  hikers  or  campers  just  arrived  at  the  site.  These  figures 
suggest  that  most  backcountry  users  follow  regulations  on  storing  food 
and  packs,  but  that  hanging  packs  up  offers  only  limited  protection. 

Four  incidents  involved  hikers  on  trails  and  one,  an  illegal  camper 
on  Silers  Bald.  Nine  incidents  took  place  at  shelters  (seven  at  LeConte, 
one  at  Spence  Field  and  one  at  Pecks  Corner).  The  other  33  were  reported 
from  14  different  campsites.  Thirteen  incidents  were  reported  from  the 
Cosby  subdistrict  (sites  29,  33,  37  and  43),  one  from  Cataloochee  (site  39), 
four  from  Elkmont  (sites  21  and  30),  seven  from  the  Chasteen  Creek  area 
(sites  48,  49  and  50),  three  from  Deep  Creek  (sites  57  and  59),  three 


from  upper  Hazel  Creek  (site  80)  and  one  at  Devils  Race  south  of 
Thunderhead  Mountain.  Singer  and  Bratton  (1977)  cite  Walnut  Bottoms- 
Maddron  Bald  (Cosby),  LeConte,  Elkmont-Silers  Bald  (including  site  80) 
and  Chasteen  Creek  as  major  clusters  of  susceptible  backcountry  sites. 
Many  incidents  were  not  reported.  A  report  by  Huff  (1976)  perhaps 
gives  a  better  picture  of  the  actual  frequency  of  backcountry  confron- 
tations. Legal  backcountry  camping  totaled  101,759  visitor  nights  in 
1977.  There  was  one  reported  incident  per  2,423  legal  visitor  nights, 
and  many  of  the  incidents  involved  more  than  one  person. 

Six  backcountry  campsites  were  closed:  #80  (May  16),  #33  (June  3 
and  July  16),  #29  (August  4),  #48  and  #49  (August  25).  Three  incidents 
were  reported  after  closure  of  site  #80  and  three  after  the  first 
closure  of  site  #33.  Most  of  the  incidents  took  place  around  dinner 
time  when  there  was  a  lot  of  food  available  or  during  the  night  when 
campers  were  asleep.  A  morning  peak  in  activity  reported  by  Eubanks 
(1976)  is  not  reflected  in  the  incident  reports  (only  four).  The  time 
of  the  incident  was  often  not  reported,  but  visitor  behavior  appears  to 
be  a  more  important  factor  in  determining  temporal  patterning  of  incidents 
than  bear  behavior.  A  sow  with  cub(s)  was  reported  or  implied  in  ten 
incidents;  most  of  the  rest  were  apparently  single  bears. 
B.  Frontcountry 

Of  the  50  reported  frontcountry  incidents,  41  took  place  at  camp- 
grounds, two  at  picnic  areas  (one  nuisance  and  one  personal  injury)  and 
one  at  Greenbrier  Ranger  Station.  There  were  six  personal  injuries 
along  Newfound  Gap  Road.   In  addition  to  visitor  conflict  incidents, 
there  was  one  poaching  incident  at  Collins  Creek  Picnic  Area,  one  dead 


bear  found  in  the  backcountry  on  Wildcat  Branch  and  two  bears  hit  by 
vehicles  (one  on  Newfound  Gap  Road  was  apparently  not  seriously  injured; 
one  cub  on  Laurel  Creek  Road  was  killed;  neither  vehicle  was  damaged). 
1 .  Damage  Incidents 

All  but  one  of  the  41  reported  frontcountry  campground 
incidents  involved  property  damage,  and  in  one  case  a  personal 
injury  also  occurred.  Minor  incidents  where  no  substantial  property 
damage  occurred  were  generally  not  reported:  there  may  have  been 
a  great  many  of  these.  Cades  Cove  Campground  had  the  most  incidents 
(16),  followed  by  Smokemont  (13,  including  one  injury),  Elkmont 
(6,  one  with  no  property  damage),  Cosby  (5)  and  Balsam  Mountain  (1). 
There  were  four  incidents  at  Elkmont  in  late  April,  one  in  late  May 
and  a  report  of  a  bear  going  through  garbage  cans  on  July  28.  There 
were  seven  incidents  at  Cades  Cove  in  late  May  through  early  June  and 
nine  in  August.  The  five  Cosby  incidents  were  between  August  17 
and  August  20.  There  were  three  incidents  at  Smokemont  on  the 
morning  of  August  17,  nine  between  August  23  and  September  3,  and 
one  on  October  18.  The  incident  at  Balsam  Mountain  was  on  August  28. 
In  most  cases,  one  bear  caused  more  than  one  incident  before  being 
removed:  this  is  why  campground  incidents  are   so  tightly  clumped 
with  regard  to  location  and  time.  Visitor  nights  in  frontcountry 
campgrounds  totaled  467,457  in  1977,  for  one;reported  incident  ewery 
11,400  visitor  nights.  Reporting  of  damage  incidents  apparently 
was  more  reliable  than  in  the  backcountry.  Frontcountry  campers 
would  appear  to  be  less  vulnerable  to  bear  depredations  than  back- 
country  users  (one  incident  per  2,423  visitor  nights,  with  the 
report  rate  to  incident  ratio  probably  much  lower). 
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Damaged  items  were:  tents  (8),  coolers  (7),  automobiles  (12), 
pickup  truck,  pickup  camper,  trailers  (6),  motorcycles  (2),  dining 
flier  (3),  portable  table,  car-top  carrier,  cookie  jar,  tote  bag, 
plastic  sink,  tarp,  suitcase,  plywood  box.  Damage  totaled  $3,442 
(with  one  incident  where  the  amount  of  damage  was  not  assessed), 
for  an  average  damage  value  of  $3,442/40  or  $86,  somewhat  greater 
than  the  average  assessment  for  backcountry  incidents. 

The  thirteen  cars  or  pickup  trucks  damaged  by  bears  are  listed 
in  Table  1  by  date,  manufacturer,  body  type,  damage,  food  storage 
and  whether  or  not  the  food  was  successfully  reached.  Entry  was 
usually  attempted  through  a  side  window.   In  seven  cases,  food 
was  stored  in  the  passenger  part  of  the  car  or  in  the  back  of  a 
stationwagon;  bears  succeeded  in  reaching  the  food  in  six  cases. 
In  three  cases,  the  food  was  in  the  trunk,  and  the  bear  got  to  it 
in  only  one.  Storing  food  in  the  trunk  certainly  decreases  the 
likelihood  of  its  being  taken,  but  does  not  guarantee  against 
damage  to  the  car.  Two  convertibles  were  damaged  in  spite  of 
food  being  in  the  trunk:  storing  food  in  convertible  trunks  is 
not  recommended.  There  were  six  small  foreign  cars  and  six  American 
cars  among  the  thirteen.  One  car  (VW)  was  entered  by  pushing  down 
a  window  which  was  partly  open. 

Review  of  individual  cases  shows  that  improper  food  storage 
was  involved  in  most  but  not  all  of  the  other  frontcountry  camp- 
ground damage  incidents.  There  is  a  clear  need  to  make  frontcountry 
campers  more  aware  of  the  need  to  store  food  in  a  safe  place  and 


to  minimize  food  odors  around  cars  or  tents.   In  two  incidents, 
a  bear  damaged  property  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  stove,  presumably 
attracted  by  odors.  Campers  might  be  advised  to  clean  stoves 
thoroughly  and  store  them  securely. 

All  but  two  of  the  incidents  occurred  between  9:00  p.m.  and 
6:30  a.m.:  most  of  the  victims  were  asleep  at  the  time.  Large 
male  bears  were  responsible  for  a  high  proportion  of  the  incidents, 
with  possibly  as  few  as  ten  bears  causing  all  41  frontcountry 
campground  incidents.  Different  kinds  of  incidents  seem  to  be 
associated  with  individual  bears:  one  bear  damaged  three  tents  in 
two  nights  at  Elkmont  before  being  removed;  at  Cades  Cove  five 
cars  had  windows  broken  in  three  consecutive  nights.  There  are 
no  reports  of  sows  with  cub(s)  causing  incidents  at  campgrounds. 

2.  Personal  Injuries 

Of  the  eight  reported  injuries,  six  occurred  at  overlooks 
along  Newfound  Gap  Road.   In  five  of  these  cases,  the  bear  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people,  some  of  whom  were  feeding  it. 
Two  victims  had  attempted  to  pet  the  bear.  Three  of  the  bites  were 
on  the  wrist  or  hand,  two  on  the  leg  and  the  place  of  one  was  not 
reported.  Three  injuries  required  treatment  at  a  hospital.  Five 
of  the  six  Newfound  Gap  Road  victims  were  under  18  years  of  age. 
The  other  two  incidents  occurred  at  Collins  Creek  Picnic  Area 
and  Smokemont  campground:  both  victims  were  adults  and  apparently 
did  nothing  to  provoke  the  bears.  All  the  bears  were  alone  when 
the  incident  occurred,  and  defense  of  cubs  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  motive  in  any  of  them. 


Management  Actions 

The  only  management  response  to  backcountry  incidents  was  site 
closure.  Three  citations  were  issued  on  July  3  to  visitors  who  were 
feeding  a  bear  at  Morton  Overlook  on  Newfound  Gap  Road. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  bear  translocations,  28  were  made  because  of 
visitor  conflicts  and  one  for  the  safety  of  the  bear.  Table  2  shows 
the  capture  locations  and  methods  for  all  29  translocations.  Sixteen 
were  trapped  and  13  were  darted  with  sernylan.  There  were  21  males, 
seven  females  and  one  with  no  record  of  sex.  One  female  with  cubs  was 
taken  along  Newfound  Gap  Road.  Of  the  animals  taken  from  frontcountry 
campgrounds  and  picnic  areas  there  were  17  males  and  five  females,  all 
but  one  over  100  lbs.  and  eleven  over  200  lbs.  These  animals  were 
responsible  for  most  of  the  frontcountry  incidents  in  1977.  Singer 
and  Bratton  (1977)  found  that  a  large  majority  of  the  nuisance  bears  in 
the  Smokies  have  been  adults,  that  males  outnumber  females  by  about 
three  to  one  and  that  females  with  cubs  are  relatively  more  likely  to 
be  involved  in  injury  incidents. 

Nine  of  the  twenty-nine  translocations  involved  animals  which  had 
previously  been  captured  and  tagged.  In  four  cases  there  is  no  complete 
record  of  the  original  capture  available.  Two  animals  had  been  captured 
previously  in  1976.  One  had  been  captured  and  released  by  University 
of  Tennessee  researchers  in  the  Sugarlands  Mountain  area  in  1976:  it 
was  translocated  from  Elkmont  Campground  on  April  27,  1977.  The  other 
had  been  captured  at  Smokemont  Campground  on  August  13,  1976  and  released 
at  Cataloochee:  on  August  28,  1977  it  was  again  captured  at  Smokemont 
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and  taken  to  Twentymile.  Two  bears  were  translocated  more  than  once 
in  1977.  Both  were  originally  captured  at  Chimneys  Picnic  Area  and 
released  on  Parsons  Branch  Road  in  the  western  end  of  the  park:  one 
was  recaptured  at  Cades  Cove  Picnic  Area  and  turned  over  to  the  state 
of  Tennessee;  the  other  returned  to  Chimneys,  was  captured  and  turned 
over  to  Tennessee  in  late  August  and  again  on  October  19.  Six  animals 
were  turned  over  to  Tennessee  (counting  one  twice):  the  rest  were  released 
within  the  park.  Animals  were  not  turned  over  to  Tennessee  unless  they 
were  considered  especially  difficult:  none  were  destroyed  for  management 
reasons.  Attempts  were  made  to  relocate  nuisance  bears  as  far  away  as 
possible  without  "overloading"  any  area  with  recently  relocated  bears. 
The  farther  away  a  bear  is  removed,  the  less  are  its  chances  of  returning 
(Beeman  and  Pel  ton  1976,  Singer  and  Bratton  1977).  All  but  one  of  the 
translocated  bears  were  ear  tagged.  Beeman  (1975)  found  evidence  for  a 
relatively  large  and  stable  bear  population,  composed  of  unobtrusive 
"backcountry"  bears  (90%)  and  a  small  (~10%)  subpopulation  of  nuisance 
or  "panhandler"  bears. 

An  attempt  to  decondition  roadside  feeding  by  giving  bears  sandwiches 
treated  with  Lithium  chloride  ( L i C 1 2 )  did  not  succeed.  Colvin  (1975) 
created  long-lasting  aversion  to  honey  in  penned  bears  with  a  single 
treatment  of  Li  CI  2 •  There  are  no  reports  of  L  i  C 1 2  Dein9  used  successfully 
to  decondition  nuisance  feeding. 
IV.   Discussion 

Table  3  shows  the  numbers  of  injuries,  damage  incidents  and  management 
actions  for  1976  and  1977  (1976  figures  are  from  Singer  and  Bratton  1977, 
appendix).  There  were  fewer  personal  injuries  in  1977  and  slightly  more 
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frontcountry  damage  incidents.  Management  actions  and  frontcountry 
incidents  showed  similar  patterns  in  both  years.  There  were  fewer 
backcountry  incidents  reported  in  1977.  Since  probably  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  incidents  are  reported,  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  reflects  an  actual  decrease.   In  1976  there  were  28  incidents 
where  the  backpack  was  left  on  the  ground  and  29  where  it  was  suspended. 
In  1977,  seven  were  left  on  the  ground  and  21  were  suspended.  The 
difference  is  statistically  significant  (X2=4.50,  df=l ,  .05<P>.01). 
Apparently  more  backcountry  visitors  were  observing  safety  precautions. 
This  has  occurred  since  increased  efforts  at  cautioning  the  public  (news 
releases,  Smoky  Mountain  Vistas,  more  mention  in  interpretive  programs 
and  when  backcountry  permits  are  issued)  were  initiated;  but  a  clear 
cause/effect  relationship  cannot  be  assumed. 

Backcountry  users  are  still  much  more  vulnerable  to  bear  depredations 
than  frontcountry  campers.   It  is  not  uncommon  for  bears  to  follow  hikers 
to  campsites  and  charge  as  soon  as  they  remove  their  packs,  and  bears 
which  have  become  accustomed  to  food  from  human  sources  readily  learn 
new  ways  of  obtaining  it.  Jack  Collier  (personal  communication)  believes 
that  strict  enforcement  of  backcountry  regulations  (suspend  packs,  pack- 
out  trash,  etc.)  will  prevent  young  bears  from  becoming  conditioned  to 
artificial  food,  but  will  not  prevent  bears  already  conditioned  from 
obtaining  it.  With  more  rapid  and  reliable  reporting  of  backcountry 
incidents,  it  might  be  possible  to  give  visitors  applying  for  permits 
more  up-to-date  information  on  bear  problems.  Accurate  knowledge  of 
actual  hazards  associated  with  certain  heavily  used  campsites  might 
be  sufficient  to  cause  some  visitors  to  choose  alternate  routes. 


Most  of  the  frontcountry  campground  incidents  were  attributable 
to  improper  food  storage.  Giving  literature  on  safety  precautions  to 
individual  campers  might  help.  Campers  should  be  informed  if  there  has 
been  recent  bear  activity  in  the  campground.  Prompt  removal  of  problem 
bears  is  of  course  desirable. 

Personal  injuries  usually  involved  young  individuals  in  a  crowd 
around  a  bear  on  Newfound  Gap  Road. 
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TABLE  2 

Location  and  Capture  Method  of  Bears 
Taken  by  National  Park  Service  in  1977 


No. 

No, 

Location 

Trapped 

Drugged 

Total 

Chimneys  Picnic  Area 

4 

4 

8 

Collins  Creek  Picnic  Area 

2 

1 

3 

Cades  Cove  Picnic  Area 

1 

1 

2 

Greenbrier  Picnic  Area 

2 

0 

2 

•  *  * 

Cades  Cove  Campground 

4 

0 

4 

Cosby  Campground 

1 

1 

2 

Elkmont  Campground 

1 

0 

1 

Smokemont  Campground 

0 

1 

1 

•  *  * 

Newfound  Gap  Road 

1 

3 

4 

Cades  Cove  Loop  Road 

0 

2 

2 

TOTALS  16  13  29 


TABLE  3 

Bear  Incidents  and  Management  Actions 
1976  &  1977 


1976    1977 


Injuries 

15 

8 

Damage  Incidents, 
Frontcountry  Campgrounds 

34 

41 

Damage  Incidents, 
Backcountry 

71 

47 

Management  Actions  28     29 
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